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luminous bits of work ever done, without doubt. By- 
going over the canvas with your visiting-card test, you 
find there is not a speck of pure white in the picture, 
though it is as high in tone as a picture can be. 

The other great Fortuny is the " Algerian Snake- 
charmer." He is a flexible, half-nude young fellow, lying 
on his breast on a rug ; the snake, very flat on the ground, 
and apparently crawling before the eye, yawns in front, 
within a few inches of his head. A spectrally lean old 
Arab, his valuable countenance hooded in invisibility, 
squats just beyond, and a secretary-bird, or something 
of that kind, with a long, stiff leg, and a beak like a 
butcher's knife, meditates in front. The effect is a som- 
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bre, twilight one, and the striped tents lie in the distance 
like a mountain range. This is still more a masterpiece 
of pure technic than the first ; the flatness with which the 
foreground figure lies on that lean stomach of his, the 
ease with which the bones of his legs roll from their 
sockets over one another as they cross are all understood 
by a sapient doctor of design. This is one of the 
achievements that the nineteenth century may confidently 
put beside any old master of the past. 

The best of the Boldinis is almost up to the first- 
named Fortunys. It represents French washerwomen 
kneeling at the river ; the retrogression of their figures 
in perspective, as they crouch in a curved line along the 
circling bank, is admirable— they are so well in place 
anc£,So solidly placed on the ground. The white lumps 
of cloud, dissolving in the intense ether, like loaf-sugar in 
the blue flame of brandy-coffee, are equally successful as 
these of the " Portici," though with less ease and careless- 
ness in manner of painting. And the Boldini represents 
" The Park of Versailles in the Eighteenth Century," 
with gallants making a leg to fine ladies in sedan-chairs. 
The modish insincerity of their poses takes away from 
the seeming merit of an artist who really can design the 
figure very well. The decollete necks and pinchable 
little arms of these microscopic puppets show great mas- 
tery of flesh-quality, and the blue glint of reflected light 
from the foliage is a bit of nature-truth that nobody be- 
gan to see till the " Spanish-Roman " school arose. 

[ To be concluded^ 



II. — POSING THE SITTER— SETTING THE PALETTE— 
THE FIRST PAINTING. 

It is assumed that you are in your studio, where you 
have a comparatively uniform light ; it should be a north 
light, if possible, and at least it must be such that no sun- 
beams can come dancing about and playing you tricks. 
Neither must any cross-lights be allowed to distract you. 
Shut out all the light except what comes from the 
upper part of one window. Place the sitter so that the 
light will fall upon him from his right at an angle of 
about 45 . Front light must always be avoided ; it is 
not favorable to relief, and is mischievous in 
many ways. Now you are prepared to work 
with the light on your left, which is always most 
desirable for all who are right-handed. Of 
course any one who must work with the left 
hand may reverse all these conditions as to 
position. 

In previously observing your subject — and 
abundant observation is favorable to success — 
you have noticed many attitudes and expressions 
that have seemed suggestive of what you would 
like in a portrait — of what would appear " na- 
tural." But there is much that is natural which 
must not to be put upon canvas. It is difficult 
to get all you want, without getting something 
that you do not want. Sir Thomas Lawrence 
had fifty sittings for a portrait of the Duke of- 
Wellington, before he felt satisfied that he had 
achieved this. I have no fear that citing such an 
. example will tend, in the least; to quench the 
right kind of fire in the student, and there is no 
harm in throwing a little- cold water on the " hit-or- 
miss" spirit of to-day. 

It is supposed that a strictly classical subject will bear 
viewing from any point ; but, even then, light and shadow 
may play you false. Notice that direct light gives force, 
and diffused light, softness. You must have one princi- 
pal light, and keep all the rest subordinate; yet you 
must get that happy diffusion of light which will make 
itself felt even in the deepest shadows to a degree suffi- 
cient to give them some .gradation. Texture depends 
very much upon this. But do not be too liberal in dif- 
fusing light lest you descend into hopeless insipidity. 

As you will probably undertake no more than the head 
and bust at first, little need be said here about the di- 



darker, as no light strikes it from the lower part of the 
window. 

Let the position and aspect of the sitter be consistent 
with his character, only be sure that he does not look as if 
conscious of sitting for a portrait. Whatever may be 
your wishes regarding his expression, trust to its coming 
freely from the soul. Do not make direct suggestions, 
though, by adroit conversation, you may reach, as it 
were, the springs that will act as you desire ; then leave 
the rest to the inspiration of the flying moments. 

It is seldom that you want a direct, full view of a face ; 
if you do, it can be placed equidistant from the sides 
of the canvas, but, otherwise, let there be a little more 
space on the side toward which the face is turned. In 
allowing space above the head, let the actual height of 
the sitter be considered ; a high position on the canvas 
naturally gives an idea of length below. 

After you have secured a good bold outline in char- 
coal, trace over it with a lead-pencil, and, taking a large 
light cloth, slat off the charcoal. Perfect any lines that 
may not have taken hold strong enough, and you are 
ready for color. Of course your likeness is without 
shade, and flat ; and it is difficult for you to judge how 
it will round out in oils. You cannot afford to experi- 
ment in oils, for this would involve the manipulation 
which is so fatal. The safe course is to take a few 
transparent water-colors and lay on thin washes of flesh 
tones that will, in a subdued light, give you something 
very like what the oil portrait is to be. To make the 
water-colors adhere to the oily surface of the canvas, 
put a few drops of ox-gall into the water. Take warm 
sepia for the deep shadows, and cool their edges with 
neutral tint — if the latter looks rather purplish, add yel- 
low ochre ; the same will serve for the half-tints. Next 
mix vermilion and yellow ochre, and go over all the 
rest of the face except the high lights, which may be 
represented for the present by your untouched canvas. 
Do not use white, as this is opaque and would injure 
the texture of the oil-colors that are to come. Touch 
the lower lip with vermilion and rose madder, and 
give the upper lip a warm shadow tint. Touch the 
nostrils, the lachrymals in the inner corners of the eyes, 
and the openings in the ears, with rose madder and 
burnt Sienna. The cheeks and chin will probably want 
a little rose madder. Apply the required color to the 
eyes, and wipe it out where the reflected lights fall. 
Lay in soft shaded lines for the lashes, and broader, 
more broken touches for the eyebrows. Wash in a suit- 



It seems certain that the gratuitous art education in 
the Paris studios of the ficole des Beaux Arts, where 
so many of our American artists have learned the 
" humanities" of their profession, will soon be a thing of 
the past, as the appropriation item for their support has 
been stricken from the parliamentary budget. Mr. 
Theodore Child, writing to The New York Sun, expresses 
the opinion, however, that the suppression of the schools 
will not much matter, from the point of view of the art 
student. He says : 

" It will simply lead to the increase of private studios, where, 
as hitherto, the masters will give their services gratis, according 
to the noble and disinterested French tradition, and where a 
monthly subscription of four or five dollars will suffice to pay 
models and studio expenses. In point of fact, even now, owing 
to the severity of the competition, foreigners stand a poor chance 
of getting admission to the studios of the licole des Beaux Arts, 
which are far from sufficient to accommodate the Frenchmen. 
The consequence is that hundreds and hundreds of students, both 
French and foreign, attend the vast private studios of Julian, 
Colarossi, and others, where the professors are men of distinc- 
tion, like Bouguereau, Boulanger, Tony Robert Fleury, Jules 
Lefebvre, Luminais, Chapu, Fremiet, and Gervex. • Thus, prac- 
tically, the suppression of the free state studios will not do great 
harm, but it will, nevertheless, be an absurdity and an economy 
unworthy of artistic France," 
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rection of lines or the balancing of masses. Look out 
that what you do intend to paint shall present curved 
flowing lines rather than straight ones. Sometimes the 
two may be brought in judicious contrast with great ad- 
vantage. 

Place a screen, or extended cloth, several feet behind 
the chair of the sitter ; this is for relief, and for the actual 
background to be painted. The color should be of a 
medium tone, cool and delicate for a fair subject, and 
warm for a dark one. As yet do not try to introduce 
anything more in the background. Have this at such 
an angle that it gets some variety of light, instead of a 
uniform flat tone. The lower part will, of course, be 



able color for the hair, thinning it toward the spared 
lights and toning it with neutral tint. Finally throw 
some of the background color around the head. Now 
you have a sort of phantom portrait, but it is not very 
beautiful in a bright light. Shut off the light so that 
you lose all perception of texture. Now look at the 
portrait from a distance, as if for the first time, and see 
how you are impressed. Is it a likeness ? Your eyes 
will soon grow accustomed to the obscure light, and be- 
gin to see more than the general effect; shut off still 
more of the light and look again. If you think you have 
been at all successful, place a looking-glass so that you 
may see the canvas reflected in it. Sometimes this will 
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reveal discrepancies that you have not discovered when 
looking directly at the work. It is probable that you 
will decide to make further use of the water-colors. 
When you have been working a long time, you cannot 
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judge of the results so well as when you come upon it 
afresh. 

When quite sure that you do not wish to make any 
more corrections, it is time to get out your oil-colors. 
Set your palette according to the method given in the 
January number for studying drapery. For 
the first painting, you want the following 
colors : Cremnitz white, Naples yellow, yel- 
low ochre, scarlet vermilion, light red, mad- 
der lake, raw Sienna, burnt Sienna, raw 
umber, burnt umber, terre verie, cobalt, 
brown madder, Vandyck brown. 

Of course the same colors in different 
proportions will produce different tints, and 
you must increase or diminish the propor- 
tions according to the tendency of the colors 
toward the tone of the complexion that 
you are to paint. For the flesh tints take 
(:) white, Naples yellow and very little ver- 
milion, (2) the same, with more vermilion, 

(3) these again with a little madder lake, 

(4) white, yellow ochre and light red. For 
the light shades and cool half-tints, (1) terre 
verte, madder lake, cobalt, and a little white, 

(2) the same without cobalt, (3) the same 
with raw Sienna, (4) these again with raw 
umber instead of raw Sienna. For the 
warm shadows, (1) yellow ochre, light red, 
burnt umber, and raw Sienna, (2) the 
same, with burnt Sienna instead of light red, 

(3) then these, with Vandyck brown in- 
stead of yellow ochre, (4) these again, with 
brown madder instead of raw Sienna. 

Now you have three rows of mixed tints. 
With a large, flat bristle brush, begin with 
the third dark, warm tint, and lay in, with short, vigorous 
touches tending in direction to suit the moulding of the 
surface, all the dark, warm shadow. Now use the next 
lighter, the second, in approaching the half-tones ; and, 
as you reach the half-tones, use the next, the first. 
Study carefully the cool edges of the shadows and the 
half-tones. It is here that lack of experience is most 



tints in the order in which they lie on the palette, begin- 
ning with the darkest ; but it is the lighter ones that you 
will need most if the complexion is fair. You have been 
working all the time toward the local flesh color, do not 
be alarmed if you seem to 
have left little space for it. 
The principal reason why we 
do not begin with the light 
flesh tints and work to the 
shadows, is, that they are 
opaque, and if allowed to 
encroach upon the shadows 
would render them hopeless- 
ly chalky and feeble. You 
naturally feel afraid of injur- 
ing the fair tones by carrying 
the dark tones into them, but 
it is the reverse of this that 
you must guard against. The 
warm shadows, particularly, 
will lose all their transparency 
and richness if opaque, whit- 
ish tints are worked into them. 
Now you may apply the 
light flesh tint, No. 4, to the 
lower part of the face where it is least fair and white, 
and No. 1 to the upper part, using a full brush. Do not 
be afraid of broad touches, and do not retouch and 
coax the color all down into waxy smoothness — that 
would mean failure. It is only color which is laid where 
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the lashes, and let the eyebrows be soft, and broken with 
light — never a hard, arching line — and treat with great 
care the shadows above and below the eyes. 

For the first painting of the hair be sure that you use 
colors sufficiently warm and transparent. The farther 
hair is removed from black, the more it partakes of 
brown, red and yellow. Very light hair would show lit- 
tle of the first two of these colors except in deep shad- 
ow; and, the lighter the hair, the warmer the high 
lights ; on black, or nearly black, hair, they are cold and 
bluish. The tints mixed for the cool tones of the face 
may be used for the half-tints of the hair. Keep the hair 
in mass, and never in wiry lines. Let it meet the flesh 
tones with a soft gradation, and not abruptly like a wig. 
If little lifted masses or curls cast shadows make the 
most of them. 

The ears, of course, have been treated like the rest of 
the flesh ; and, if they are beautiful, they will be " like 
pink pearly shells" — only softer. For the neck, too, use 
the same method as for the face. 

At whatever stages you have to suspend your work 
during its progress, let the unfinished places be soft and 
much broken. A hard edge, left to dry, becomes a seri- 
ous embarrassment. Though all this is laid down as if for 
consecutive steps, it is expected that the amount under- 
taken at one sitting will be in proportion to acquired skill. 

Your portrait is now without high lights on the flesh, 
and it is far warmer than you wish it to be when finished. 
The fairer the subject, the more of a yellow warmth we 
want in the first painting. 

Leave this to dry thoroughly, and in the 
March number of The Art Amateur you 
will find directions for the next painting. 
H. S. Saking. 
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likely to embarrass you. A somewhat practised eye is 
needed to appreciate these tones. It is especially on 
retiring surfaces that they are apparent. Use the cool 
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it ought to be and let alone that keeps all its freshness 
and purity. These most desirable qualities are sure to 
be in inverse proportion to the amount of manipulation. 

Next use No. 3 of your first row of ♦ 
tints on the lower lip, and, perhaps, a 
little on the least shaded portion of the 
upper lip, then in the nostrils, the ears, 

and the inner corners of the 

eyes. After this, more or less of 

No. 2 on the cheeks and chin. 
Now go back to the last row 

of shadow tints, and, with a 

sable brush, put in the darkest 

lines of the warm shadows 

with No. 4. 

Consider the true color of 

the eyes. A blue eye means 

very little blue of any kind 

and a black eye calls for trans- 
parent browns rather than 

black. Some ivory black may 

be used with burnt Sienna for 

the pupil, and the cool tints 

already mixed may be used 

on the white of the eye ; for 

here, again, white does not 
mean white. Even the sharp reflected light on the eye 
requires shading with cool tints. Let the upper part of 
the iris soften into the broad, shadowy effect given to 



III. — ON HARMONIES AND COMPOSITION 
— SMALL FRUITS — PAINTING STRAW- 
BERRIES, RASPBERRIES AND BLACK- 
BERRIES. 

Most young artists fall into the error of 
believing that if they match the local color 
exactly, this is all they have to do. There 
can be no greater mistake, for the reason 
that the local color never can be matched 
exactly. We must keep in mind continually 
that we are striving with light, and all our 
poor palettes afford to represent light is dull, 
opaque paint ; therefore we must force up 
our pigments by every means at our com- 
mand, so as to approach as near to the 
strength and beauty of nature as possible. 

In order to attain this object, I generally 
paint my subjects a shade or two lighter 
than they appear to the eye, with the purest 
and highest colors. When this coat is par- 
tially dry or (in studio parlance) " tacky," I 
drag over it a semi-transparent color of a 
darker and richer hue. For example, in a crimson ap- 
ple, the illuminated side I paint pure vermilion, keeping 
all the gradations down to the deepest shadow, in har- 
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mony with this higher key. When this coat becomes 
tacky, I drag over it rose madder or madder lake, always 
having scrupulous care to keep the harmony of the whole 



